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made to decide what the average boy (if he exists)
should be expected to learn.

It should be added that Head Masters are by no
means entirely free agents: they may be able to
dictate to the preparatory schools, if they are
courageous enough, and sure enough of their prin-
ciples, to do so, but they have to conform to the
demands of the universities. It is true that a com-
mittee exists to maintain touch between the univer-
sities and the public schools, but (like the Committee
on Noxious Literature) it is one of those to which all
sensible Head Masters wish to be appointed, because
it so rarely meets. That simple fact (and the temper
which it implies) does much to explain the chaos in
this particular field of education.

The schoolmasters of some eighty years ago had

a consistent theory of education.   They believed that

the classics were for all boys the best if not the only

road to learning, and they acted on their belief.   So

persistent was their theory that when I first went to

Eton in the last year of the last century every boy

was still learning Latin and Greek, and every boy,

throughout his career, was still doing Latin verses*

Two small illustrations will show the lengths to which

the theory was carried: there was a week in which,

according to the printed schedule, both the Sixth

Form and the Third Form studied the same passage

of Theocritus: a scientific pupil of mine (who had

already made a great name for himself in science

before he was killed in a line battalion) continued to